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ON  May  27,  1931,  delegations  from  fifty-four  nations 
assembled  in  Geneva  and  during  the  ensuing  seven 
weeks  drafted  a treaty,  or  convention,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  effect  a limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  quantities  necessary  for  the  medical  and  scientific 
needs  of  the  world,  and  to  establish  adequate  control  over 
the  distribution  of  these  drugs.  This  is  the  first  international 
convention  to  provide  specific  and  mandatory  measures  for 
the  direct  limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs. 
The  convention  has  already  been  signed  by  forty-two  coun- 
tries, Including  the  United  States  and  all  others  in  which  nar- 
cotic drugs  are  manufactured  for  export,  with  the  exception 
of  Turkey.  To  bring  the  convention  into  force  twenty-five 
countries,  including  any  four  of  the  eight  principal  manufac- 
turing countries,  must  ratify  their  signatures.  Presumably  the 
President  will  submit  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this 
brochure  is  to  describe  the  essential  features  of  the  new  Con- 
vention, and  to  explain,  briefly,  the  reasons  which  make  its 
general  ratification  and  effective  application  vital  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  flood'of 
narcotic  drugs  now  being  smuggled  into  the  country. 


The  Importance  of  the  1931  Convention 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1912 
The  Geneva  Convention  of  1925 

Two  international  conventions  dealing  with  the  traffic  in 
manufactured  narcotic  drugs  have  been  in  force  for  a number 
of  years:  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912  and  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1925.  Although  both  of  these  treaties  commit 
the  contracting  nations  to  the  principle  of  limiting  manufac- 
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ture  to  medicinal  needs,  both  have  been  found  to  be  funda- 
mentally defective  in  that  they  fail  to  specify  mandatory 
means  for  reaching  the  desired  objective.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  all  the  nations,  within  whose  terri- 
tories narcotics  are  manufactured,  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  limitation  to  medicinal  needs  could  be  effected 
indirectly,  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  government  control 
over  the  distribution  of  these  drugs,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a method  is  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  conventions.  The  nations  assumed  that  if  dis- 
tribution were  adequately  controlled,  drugs  would  not  fall 
into  wrongful  hands,  and  that  consequently  the  amount  manu- 
factured would  gradually  be  reduced  until  it  was  balanced  by 
legitimate  demand.  Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that 
the  apparently  logical  theory  that  limitation  could  be  effected 
by  indirect  means  is  unsound.  Manufacture  during  the  past 
few  years  has  far  exceeded  the  quantities  necessary  for  medi- 
cal purposes.  With  discouraging  regularity  these  large  sur- 
pluses have  seeped  into  the  illicit  traffic.  For  several  years 
past,  amounts  of  smuggled  narcotic  drugs  seized  In  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  have  had  a combined  weight 
running  into  tons,  the  value  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
peddlers,  can  only  be  figured  in  terms  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Such  amounts  are  sufficient  to  debauch  whole  nations. 
These  facts  are  fully  supported  by  government  reports. 

The  1931  convention,  providing  for  the  limitation  of 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs,  resulted  from  the  apprecia- 
tion by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  reduction  in  the  amount  of  drugs  manufactured 
or  in  the  number  of  addicts  in  the  world,  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  conventions  had  been  ineffective. 
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The  Situation  in  the  United  States 

The  Harrison  Act  of  1914  was  the  first  federal  law 
enacted  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  control 
over  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs.  This 
act  established  elaborate  measures  of  control,  requiring  all 
manufacturers,  dealers,  pharmacists,  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  to  register  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  to  pay  a tax  before  they  are  entitled  to  deal  in  or  dispense 
narcotics.  Moreover,  it  requires  complete  recording  of  all 
imports,  manufacture,  sales  and  exports,  and  periodic  report- 
ing of  all  these  transactions  to  the  United  States  government. 
Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of  this  law. 

However,  experience  in  the  United  States,  from  1914  till 
1922,  supplied  convincing  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  legis- 
lation which  merely  provided  control  measures  over  the  com- 
merce in  narcotics,  and  of  the  necessity  for  further  legislation 
providing  for  direct  limitation  of  manufacture.  During  this 
period,  large  quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  legally  manufac- 
tured in  or  imported  into  the  United  States  found  their  way 
into  the  illicit  traffic  here  and  abroad.  Accordingly,  in  1922, 
Congress  passed  the  Jones  Miller  Bill  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  manufactured  narcotics  into  this  country,  and 
established  a system  of  direct  limitation  of  manufacture,  by 
providing  that  annual  imports  of  opium  and  coca  leaves,  the 
sources  of  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine  and  other  narcotic  drugs, 
should  not  exceed  the  quantities  estimated  each  year  by  a gov- 
ernment bureau  to  be  necessary  to  supply  medical  and  scien- 
tific needs. 

That  the  Harrison  and  Jones  Miller  Acts  together  have 
proved  successful  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  drugs 
manufactured  within  the  United  States  is  strikingly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  no  seizures  of  drugs 
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of  our  manufacture  have  been  reported  by  foreign  countries, 
and  no  appreciable  quantities  of  drugs  of  domestic  manu- 
facture have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  peddlers  or 
addicts  in  our  own  country.  Colonel  Sharman,  chief  narcotic 
drug  law  enforcement  officer  of  Canada  and  head  of  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1931,  stated  at 
the  conference  that  in  all  his  experience  no  narcotic  drugs 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  had  been  seized  in  Canada, 
although  large  quantities  of  drugs  of  foreign  manufacture, 
illegally  passing  through  the  United  States  into  Canada,  have 
been  confiscated. 

In  spite  of  the  adequacy  of  the  control  over  domestic 
manufactured  drugs  effected  under  these  laws,  the  situation 
remains  extremely  menacing  because  great  quantities  of  for- 
eign manufactured  drugs  are  smuggled  annually  into  this 
country.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Narcotic  Commis- 
sioner for  the  year  1931  shows  seizures  of  narcotic  drugs 
reaching  the  incredibly  large  amount  of  three  and  one-third 
tons.  Due  to  the  comparatively  small  bulk  of  the  drugs,  their 
enormous  value,  and  the  length  of  our  coast  line,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  smuggling.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  only  by  an  international  agreement 
which  results  in  a limitation  of  world  manufacture  to  the 
amount  required  for  medical  purposes.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1931. 


Provisions  of  the  Convention 

The  convention  contains  seven  chapters  subdivided  into 
thirty-four  articles  and  a Protocol  of  Signature.  Chapter  I 
consists  of  definitions.  Chapter  II  provides  for  the  annual 
submission  by  all  nations  of  estimates  of  their  legitimate 
needs  of  narcotics,  and  establishes  machinery  for  examining 
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the  estimates  and  dealing  with  any  that  seem  unreasonably 
high.  Chapter  III  provides  for  direct  limitation  of  manu- 
facture, and  in  Chapter  IV  provision  is  made  for  subjecting 
to  the  convention  such  new  narcotic  drugs  as  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  future,  as  well  as  for  special  restrictions  over  the 
international  trade  in  heroin.  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  con- 
tain articles  requiring  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
measures  of  control  over  the  manufacture,  distribution,  im- 
port, and  export  of  drugs.  Governments  are  required  to  make 
complete  statistical  reports  to  an  international  body  in  Geneva 
of  all  transactions  in  narcotic  drugs.  Chapter  VII  contains, 
also,  provision  for  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute  between 
governments  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  convention,  and  contains  the  formal  articles  which  deter- 
mine when  the  convention  shall  come  into  force,  and  how 
signatures,  accessions,  and  ratifications  shall  be  dealt  with. 

The  Protocol  of  Signature  empowers  the  League  of  Na- 
tions either  to  call  a new  conference  to  consider  the  situation, 
or  to  take  such  other  measures  as  It  deems  necessary,  in  case 
the  convention  has  not  been  ratified  prior  to  July  13,  1933  by 
the  number  of  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  coun- 
tries required  under  Article  30  to  bring  it  into  active 
operation. 


Drucs  Covered  by  the  Convention.  The  convention  provides 
for  direct  limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  all  drugs  derived 
from  opium  and  coca  leaves,  except  those  which  are  neither 
themselves  habit-forming,  nor  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  drugs  which  are  habit-forming.  This 
complete  coverage,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  previous 
conventions,  is  vital  to  success  in  the  enforcement  of  narcotic 
drug  legislation. 
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Determining  Medical  and  Scientific  Needs.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  medical  and  scientific  requirements  the  con- 
vention provides  that  every  nation,  which  is  a party  thereto, 
shall  submit  to  the  Permanent  Central  Board  in  Geneva,  not 
later  than  August  1st  of  each  year,  estimates  of  its  needs  of 
narcotic  drugs  for  the  following  calendar  year.  Countries  not 
party  to  the  convention  are  invited  to  submit  similar  esti- 
mates. The  estimates  must  show  not  only  the  quantities 
necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  medicine  and  science,  but 
also  the  quantities  required  for  use  as  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  drugs;  the  quantities  required  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable  amounts  of  reserve  stocks 
within  the  country  as  well  as  a special  supply  for  government 
purposes.  Amended  estimates  may  be  submitted  in  case  of 
danger  of  shortage  arising  from  epidemics,  wars,  or  any 
other  cause. 

The  Permanent  Central  Board  was  established  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925  to  supervise  the  commerce  in 
narcotic  drugs.  It  consists  of  a group  of  eight  independent 
experts,  none  of  whom  is  permitted  to  have  any  government 
affiliation  whatsoever.  Under  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1925,  countries  party  to  it  are  required  to  send  to  this  Board 
reports  of  their  Imports,  exports,  manufacture,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  narcotic  drugs.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, although  it  has  never  signed  or  ratified  the  1925 
convention,  regularly  furnishes  the  Board  with  full  reports. 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  May,  an  American  citizen  and  a recognized 
authority,  is  a member  of  this  Board. 

A “Supervisory  Body”  consisting  of  four  members,  one 
to  be  designated  by  each  of  the  following:  the  International 
Public  Health  Office  in  Paris,  the  Permanent  Central  Board, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous 
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Drugs  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  provided  for  in  the  new  conven- 
tion. This  body  is  directed  to  make  estimates  for  any  country 
which  fails  to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent  Central  Board 
by  the  date  specified,  whether  or  not  such  country  be  party  to 
the  convention. 


Review  of  Estimates.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  each 
country  has  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  own  needs 
of  narcotic  drugs,  and  to  prepare  its  own  estimates  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Permanent  Central  Board.  To  safeguard 
against  errors  or  excessive  estimates,  the  Supervisory  Body  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  annual  estimates.  It 
may  call  for  supporting  data  to  explain  estimates  that  seem 
too  high,  and  may  publish  both  the  figures  and  any  explana- 
tions made  concerning  them  by  the  country  or  countries 
involved.  It  has  no  authority,  however,  to  amend  estimates 
without  the  consent  of  the  governments  by  whom  they  are 
submitted. 


Limitation  of  Manufacture.  Manufacture  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  any  given  country  must  be  limited  to  the  amount 
specified,  in  its  annual  estimates,  as  needed  to  supply  its  medi- 
cal and  scientific  requirements,  and  manufacture  for  export, 
in  any  given  country,  must  be  limited  annually  to  the  total 
amount  of  drugs  for  which  it  receives  legitimate  orders  dur- 
ing the  year.  Provision  whereby  the  legitimacy  of  orders  may 
be  clearly  established  is  made  in  the  following  way : Import- 
ing countries  may  not  order  in  excess  of  their  own  estimates 
of  needs,  and  every  order  must  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
government  “Import  Certificate,”  to  be  shown  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  exporting  country,  certifying  that  the  order 
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is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  that  if  filled,  it  will  not 
cause  an  excess  of  imports  over  the  amount  specified  in  its 
estimates  as  needed  for  the  year. 

As  a further  means  of  preventing  over-manufacture,  each 
country  is  obligated  to  restrict  the  amount  of  raw  materials, 
i.  e.,  opium  and  coca  leaves,  in  the  hands  of  its  manufac- 
turers, to  the  quantity  necessary  to  carry  on  business  for  six 
months  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  for  one  year. 


Control  Measures. 

1.  Internal  Control.  The  government  of  every  coun- 
try party  to  the  convention  must  require  that  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  at  stated  intervals,  record  and  account  for  all 
opium,  coca  leaves  or  their  derivatives  held  in  stock,  pur- 
chased, manufactured,  sold,  or  otherwise  distributed.  This 
system  of  “complete  accountability”  is  essential  to  control  of 
the  commerce  in  these  substances,  and  has  already  been 
adopted  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  every  country  must 
establish  a special  administration  to  enforce  national  narcotic 
drug  legislation.  The  United  States  has  already  taken  this 
step  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  United 
States  Treasury  Department. 

2.  Import  and  Export.  No  import  or  export  is  per- 
mitted except  under  an  “import  certificate”  issued  by  the  im- 
porting country  and  an  “export  certificate”  Issued  by  the 
exporting  country.  Nor  may  any  export  certificate  be  issued 
unless,  first,  the  import  certificate  has  been  produced  for  in- 
spection by  the  authorities  responsible  for  issuing  the  export 
certificate.  This  so-called  “import  certificate  system,”  already 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  by  many  other  countries. 
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places  upon  the  governments  concerned  the  responsibility  of 
vouching  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand  for  the  drugs 
_ ordered  by  the  dealers  within  their  countries. 

3.  International  Accountability.  Every  govern- 
ment shall  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Permanent  Central 
Board  in  Geneva  showing  amounts,  sources,  and  destinations 
of  all  narcotic  drugs  imported  and  exported,  and  annual 
reports  showing  amounts  in  stock,  amounts  seized  in  the 
illicit  traffic,  and  amounts  manufactured,  converted,  sold  and 
consumed.  In  other  words,  a complete  system  of  statistical 
accountability  is  provided  for,  so  that  the  Central  Board,  and 
through  it  the  world,  will  know  whether  or  not  obligations 
imposed  by  the  convention  are  being  fulfilled. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1931  places  definite  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  raw  opium  and  coca  leaves,  the  raw 
materials  from  which  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  are  made, 
which  any  manufacturer  may  have  in  his  possession.  It  pro- 
vides a basis  for  direct  limitation  of  manufacture  of  all  dan- 
gerous derivative  drugs  to  an  amount  which  will  vary  annually 
with  the  world’s  needs  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes.  It 
provides  a comprehensive  system  for  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  these  drugs. 

The  general  adoption  and  enforcement  of  this  convention 
would  give  to  the  world  the  essential  features  of  the  success- 
ful system  of  narcotic  drug  control  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  make  possible  the  progressive 
elimination  of  drug  addiction  in  this  country. 


